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A NEW COLLEGE FOR GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


PripE and satisfaction are pretty generally ap- 
parent among Americans when their attention is 
called to the phenomenal expansion of the colleges 
already serving the nation or when they hear of a 
But this feel- 
There is a growing uneasiness 


new one being endowed and launched. 
ing is not universal. 
concerning the quality of the education young people 
are now getting in college. It is asserted that many 
come out of college after four expensive years unable 
to read, either orally or silently, with the accuracy 
and skill they should have acquired; that they have 
the level of the 
funnies, the sensational news sheets, the picture maga- 
zines, and who-done-it fiction, if they read at all. 
They are reported to be slow and inaccurate in the 
fundamentals of arithmetie and to regard fractions 


no urge to read anything above 


and decimals as unexplored jungles beyond their ken. 
Their knowledge of history and geography is said to 
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be elementary, and their acquaintance with national 
and world affairs is so inadequate that they are unfit 
to vote intelligently in local or national elections. It 
is also pointed out that young people “take” a foreign 
language for two or three years without acquiring a 
sufficient mastery of it to order a lunch in a French 
or German restaurant or ask for road directions on a 
highway in Mexico. 

However well-founded these anxieties may or may 
not be, it appears that mass college education is at 
least on the defensive. If colleges have gone to ex- 
tremes on activities, sports, the tinsel fringes of eol- 
lege life, and all the other distractions from the seri- 
ous pursuit of education that should be their busi- 
ness, if students have come passively to expect their 
instructors to hand down wisdom to them and to use 
the techniques of radio, television, and the movies, 


they can declare that the times, publie opinion, ecom- 
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petition, or what-have-you have driven them into prac- 
tices they deplore but can do little or nothing about. 

Some college executives and many instructors admit 
that there are grounds for these disturbing charges; 
and there are even a few who believe that there has 
been going on for a century or more a slow deteriora- 
tion of the human mind. They call attention to Plato 
and Aristotle and Socrates and compare them with 
the accepted or self-appointed philosophers of today. 
They declare that neither the present-day philoso- 
» phers nor the common man of our times can match 
similar men on the same political and economic levels 
of two thousand years ago. Over against such con- 
clusions one may cite the assertion of at least one 
American psychologist who declares flatly that the 
human capacity to reason has neither declined nor 
improved in ten thousand years. 

If the colleges have been compelled to ease the 
requirements of their courses, they have a plausible 
and comfortable way out. They can assert that the 
high-school and prep-school graduates that make up 
their freshman classes come to them ill prepared. 
They have no dependable study habits. They are 
without the basie stock of information upon which 
to build an adult education. They have become aec- 
eustomed in the lower schools to give their attention 
to sports, activities, and the other pretty decorative 
borders of education. Something to that too! 
There is, however, another and a sounder reason 
Not too 


many years ago only ten out of a hundred boys and 


that the publie pretty generally overlooks. 


girls who completed the eighth grade entered the high 
That 


one boy or girl was thus already a highly selected 


school, and only one of that ten entered college. 


product, one out of a hundred, one with a wish to 
know and with a will to work to fit himself or her- 
self for a college that was going to demand the best 
the freshman had. Today twenty-five or thirty of the 
original hundred get into college; and the college is 
compelled to water down the courses to the needs and 
abilities of the whole practically unselected mass. 
What is left of the substance of a college-level edu- 
cation has to be spoonted to the whole group. The 
keen-minded student learns to absorb without effort. 
Home study becomes unpopular, practically obsolete, 
The 
instructor “learns” the passive, receptive mass, and 
At the 
end of the traditional four years the college arrays 


and what little is left of it goes out the window. 
in the long run nearly everyone “passes.” 


the whole class in the gowns of scholars and dubs 
each one, from the genius down to the nit-wit, a bache- 
lor of the arts—and perhaps, the nit-wit, unable to 


get a job, such as an educated man deserves, stays on 


another vear and becomes a master of arts with his 


shoulders fittingly draped in the colors of his college, 
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and the degree. Everyone graduates if he is patient 
and persistent enough. 

Able and honest and wise college teachers and ad- 
ministrators admit that mass college education has 
fallen into deplorable ways, even while the number 
of students has increased tenfold, while new colleges 
have been established everywhere, while the costs of 
the physical plants have mounted to unmanageable 
heights and the costs of instruction proportionately 
multiplied. Individuals here and there would like to 
see the whole system reformed—only the abler stu- 
dents admitted, the quality of the courses raised to 
the level of such minds, prolonged and diligent study 
They 
would permit sports and activities to be continued, 


required, instructors to act only as mentors. 


but only as detours from the main highway of learn- 
ing, and would grant degrees only to those who have, 
in fact, mastered their arts. 

But these wise men and women recognize the word 
You ean easily 


“mores,” social customs, folkways. 
push yourself into folkways, like walking into a rub- 
They envelop you. You but 


In the end you are shoved back al- 


berfoam fog. make 
little progress. 
most to seratch. You try again with a few converts 
to accompany you. Ina hundred years you and your 
associates may advance against, or even through, re- 
An- 
other plan, one more likely to succeed, is to drop an 
idea, a tiny seed into a crevice in solid granite. Let 
Feeble growth be- 


sisting social customs and set up a new order. 


dust sift in and dew moisten it. 
gins. In a hundred years an oak or even a sequoia 
may grow up and spread abroad a cooling, benevolent 
shade. That is probably the only way to reform 
college education. 

Instead of trying here to change the ways of a 
thousand colleges, I am suggesting that one ecommu- 
nity, or one private donor, could set up a new gen- 
eral college of the arts, designed to give a liberal edu- 
cation to the mentally superior quarter, the few who 
realize that such an education has value for one who 
desires to become a well-informed, cultivated leader 
in his community as well as a capable engineer, law- 
yer, farmer, doctor, or businessman. The elements 
of professional and trade edueation should follow this 
general education, or they could be built upon general 
education, or could be aequired independently, each 
trade or profession in its own college. Leave gen- 
eral education, if you like, to the intellectual upper 
10 or 15 per cent. Let the 85 per cent get their edu- 
cation in the regularly organized technical schools 
and colleges, each for a particular profession, trade, 
If such a general-education college were 
in 1955, the rival town of 


or ealling. 
established in Altamont 
Broadview, not to be excelled, would set up another in 
1960, and in other communities by the dozens and 
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hundreds the 


calendar. 


before the year 2000 appears on 

By general education I mean those areas of learn- 
ing that mark the individual as one having a work- 
ing familiarity with those phases of knowledge that 
any intelligent, good citizen in a progressive com- 
munity should have. Or to put it another way, I 
mean all the phases of learning the educated men and 
women of a community should have in addition to 
their occupational, trade, or professional education 
and training. There would, of, course, be differences 
of opinion about the items that make up the sum of 
this kind of education. To meet individual demands 
adequately, the general college naturally would offer 
a greater variety of subjects than any one person 
would, or could, pursue. 

In the curriculum of this general college for the 
intelligent upper fourth of secondary-school gradu- 
ates I would suggest, first of all: reading, speaking, 
writing, and listening 
call 


courses on the college 


the group of subjects educa- 
Then 


level in general mathematics, 


tors “communication.” there should be 


in general science, in geography and history (na- 
tional and world), in art and music, in the social 
studies (government, economics, sociology, ete.), in 
languages (French, German, Spanish, Italian, and 
such others as individual desires and the local situ- 
ation call for). A student would be advised to elect 
one foreign language, or possibly two in tandem, 
and to follow each until proficiency in speaking, read- 
Certain related 
branches of this group of studies are now coming 


ing, and writing had been reached. 


to be blended into a unified core called the humani- 
ties. This arrangement could well become the center 
around which all the other phases of general educa- 
tion courses might be grouped. Typing would prob- 
ably be the only hand-skill required of every student. 
This should come in the first semester and be used 
thereafter for written work by all. 

Since the years from seventeen to twenty are the 
natural exploratory years preceding marriage, I 
should like to see the new college coeducational, pro- 
vided that general education could be made the un- 
doubted main goal of these four years of schooling. 
Frankly, 1 should prefer to see in a community that 


could afford it two small general 


colleges, one for 
young men, one for young women, with social rela- 
tions between the two colleges encouraged but not 
permitted to become the main interest of either 
school. 

Col- 
leges with enrollments ranging from two to ten thou- 
The details 


of mass production confuse both the colleges and the 


The mention of small colleges is not casual. 
sand have a tendency to get out of hand. 


students. Instructors need to know their students as 
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individuals. In reality the teachers should become 


. 4 
friendly guides. A teacher who meets four groups 


of students, 50 in a group, three or four times a week 
cannot hope to come to know them as individuals, as 
friends, and to know their school problems, not to 
mention the personal out-of-school difficulties that so 
sharply affect their present and future lives. Some 
universities are reported to have from 500 to 1,500 
freshmen or sophomores in “lecture” courses. 

I should like to have the general-edueation college a 
part of the public education system of a community. 
A tov or a county with a population of 20,000 could 
easily afford one. The money now spent to send its 
high-school graduates away to college would more 
than support the small collexe I am proposing. Such 
a community may graduate 400 students from its high 
Of these graduates 200 to 250 
may choose to go at once into a gainful trade or oceu- 


schools each year. 
pation. Another 100 will go into a trade college. 
The remainder will enter the kind of general college 
| am proposing here, expecting to attend professional 
or graduate schools after completing the course in 
general education; or they may go directly into their 
chosen occupation immediately after completing the 
four-year course in general education. This would 
bring about 100 freshmen to the general college each 
year. A total enrollment of 400 at any time would, 
it seems to me, be the ideal size for such a college. 
Neighboring towns might agree to establish trade 
and occupational colleges to take care of students 
from all the adjacent communities. Or one eommu- 
nity might have a general college for girls and an- 
A city of 100,000 or 
200,000 could have enough of these small colleges to 


other community one for boys. 


take care of the various ambitions of all their young 
people, no matter what kind of education they might 
choose. 

No doubt the objection will be raised that a town 
of 20,000 could not afford a college at publie expense. 
If 400 boys and girls from a given town are going 
away to college each year after graduating from the 
high schools, their education has to be paid for di- 
rectly by their parents, if not by some other private 
arrangement. Since the kind of education I am pro- 
posing is open to young people of the whole com- 
munity, it can be justified as a community expense 
as readily as high-school education is now accepted 
on that basis. 
that 
much a public responsibility as high-school education 


The proposal is simply to recognize 


general-college education has now become as 
is. The money now spent in any town of 20,000 for 
the college education of its young people would amply 
finance the proposed general-college education, not 
only of the students who now go away to college, but 
also of those who wish to get a college edueation but 


who eannot afford it. 
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For these general colleges I am proposing build- 
ings and equipment as good as ean be found in any 
endowed college now in existence; and I am hoping 
to see instructors with character, personality, and 
education equal to, or better than, are now found in 
the standard, privately financed undergraduate col- 
leges. The teachers should be good, and the condi- 
tions under which they work should be better than 
They 


should, for example, be well paid, better even than 


privately endowed colleges can now afford. 


garage mechanics, plumbers, and house painters. 
And their teaching load should be so limited that they 
may have ample time for preparation, grading papers, 
recreation, participation ete., etc. Most pressing and 
important of all is for time and opportunity to come 
to know their students as human beings and friends. 

I should like to see bodies of students who look upon 
their teachers as guides and good friends—not as older 
people ready and willing to hand down to them the 
knowledge that they have stored up for later distri- 


bution. Students must come to realize that effective 


Shorter Papers. 
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education is that which is acquired through one’s own 
labor—not to mention blood, sweat, and tears. Home 
study and plenty of it must come back. Individual 
responsibility for learning must be reborn. <Activi- 
ties? Yes, but in second place. Sports? Yes, again, 
even competitive sports to a limited degree, if they 
can be maintained on a nonprofessional level and free 
from the taint of local or “big-time” gambling—sports 
that do not consume the time that should be spent 
upon the studies that must once more become the main 
business of a college education. 

My fond hope is to see a few of these public col- 
leges of general education established here and there 
over the country within the next five or ten years 
and the equally necessary accompanying occupation 
and trade colleges set up along with the general col- 
leges. I wish and hope to see colleges again become 
educational institutions, equipping young people to 
take their natural place in the community as leaders, 
good citizens, suecessful in whatever occupation they 
may choose. 





1953 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Water Crospy EELLS 


IN continuation of previously published lists of cen- 
tennial dates in the history of education, the follow- 
ing group of significant dates for 1953 is presented. 
Additional details regarding events and persons men- 
tioned may be found in the standard encyclopaedias 


and histories of education. 


548 B.C. 


Death of Thales, father of Greek science, chief of 
the seven “‘wise men” of Greece, famous for predic- 
tion of a solar eclipse, founder of the geometry of 
lines; introduced abstract geometry and laid the foun- 
dations of algebra. 

348 B.C. 

Death of Plato, author of the “Republic’ 

der of the famous Academy at Athens where he spent 


, 


and foun- 
almost 40 years in lecturing and writing. This aead- 
emy, “which formed a model for others, consisted of 
a union of teachers and students who possessed in 
common a chapel, library, leeture rooms, and living 
rooms. Philosophy, mathematics, and science were 
taught, and women as well as men were admitted.” 
(Cubberley) 

1 See Scnoon anv Society, December 29, 1951, for list 
of dates for 1952 and for references to similar lists for 
1926 to 1951. 


853 A.D. 


Church Council in Rome decreed that elementary 
instruction should be given in all parishes and that 
schools for instruction in the liberal arts should be 
established in all cathedrals. 


953 A.D. 


Birth of Gerbert, afterward Pope Sylvester IT, one 
of the most learned monks of his day, who devised 
a simple abaeus-form for expressing numbers in 
Roman notation which greatly simplified calculation 
and made work with large numbers possible. Because 
of his scientific knowledge he was accused of trans- 
actions with the Devil. Discoverer and popularizer 
of the work on geometry of the Roman Boethius. 


1453 A.D. 


Fall of Constantinople to the Turks; capital of 
the Roman Empire in the East for eleven centuries 
since 330 A.D., and seat of Western learning in the 
East. Closing of the East to Western ideas. 
University of Istanbul, Turkey, founded by Sultan 
Fatih Mehmet. 
1553 A.D. 


Death of Rabelais, French monk, euré, physician, 
university scholar, and humanistie realist, who, in a 
satirical story of a giant and the education of his 
son called “Life of Gargantua,” presented his ideas 
on the character of the education he thought desirable. 
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Tonbridge (secondary) School, England, founded. 
Second Viceroy of New Spain (Mexico) inaugu- 

rated the University which had been authorized in 

1551 by decree of Charles V of Spain. Now the 

National Autonomous University of Mexico. 


1653 A.D. 

Revision and publication of the earlier School Code 
of 1642 for the German state of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
one of the most remarkable pieces of educational 
work carried out in any German state in the 17th 
century. 

College of Our Lady of the Rosary, Colombia, 
founded. 

1753 A.D. 


Frederick the Great, of Prussia, turned the pri- 
vately controlled Lehrerseminar of Hecker in Berlin 


into a royal institution, with emphasis on teacher 


education, 

Establishment of a Lehrerseminar, similar to the 
one in Berlin, in Wolfenbiittel, Prussia. 

Publication of French reform philosopher Rous- 
seau’s “The Origin of Ineqality among Men.” 

Birth of the Reverend Andrew Bell, one of the 
the 
based upon his experimental work in India, widely 
used all over England in the early 19th century. 


creators of monitorial system of instruction, 


Charter granted to Franklin’s Aeademy at Phila- 
delphia by the lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania, 
with three organized departments—the Latin School, 
the English School, and the Mathematical School; 
commonly recognized as the first real American acad- 
emy; later evolved into the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Publication of “A General Idea of the College of 
Mirania,” by the Reverend William Smith, first pro- 
vost of the college in Philadelphia which developed 
into the University of Pennsylvania, virtually advo- 
eating the limiting of the function of the college to 
preparation for the learned professions. 


1853 A.D. 


Publication in Germany of the fourth (and final) 
volume of Karl Georg von Raumer’s “History of 
Edueation,” the first real treatise on the subject. 

Publication of M. Bimbenet’s “History of the Uni- 
versity of Orleans” containing statutes and other 
source materials concerning early European univer- 
sities. 

Faculties of Canon Civil Law of the 
Pontifical Athenaeum of the Lateran, Rome, Italy, 
founded by Pope Pius IX. 

Engineering Faculty added to the University of 


Law and 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
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General Institute of Agriculture, Lisbon, Portugal, 
founded ; the Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Publication in London of Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
worth’s “Public Education as Affected by the Min- 
utes of the Committee of Privy Couneil, 1846-52,” 
opposing free publie education. 

British Parliament created a State Department of 
Seience and Art and established a National Training 
School (which later became a noted art center) at 
South Kensington. 


now Higher School of 


University of Melbourne, Australia, founded by act 
of the Victorian Parliament. 

St. Francis Xavier University, Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada, founded as a theological seminary and prepara- 
tory college. 

Royal charter granted to Bishops University, Que- 
hec, Canada. 

Faculty of Medicine of Laval University, Quebec, 
Canada, established. 

Act establishing University College at University 
of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, and authorizing the uni- 
versity to act as an examining and legislative body 
similar to the University of London. 

Faculty of Law of the University of Antioquia, 
Colombia, established. 

National University of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
reorganized. 

Adoption of new constitution for Argentina, pro- 
viding for establishment of primary schools by the 
state. 

New London Academy, New Hampshire, became 
Baptist Denominational Academy for New Hamp- 
shire, forerunner of present Colby (Junior) College. 

Town school committees in Massachusetts empow- 
ered to abolish local districts and restore the old town 
system of school control. 

Institution which was chartered as Normal School 
at Lexington { Mass.) in 1839 moved to Framingham; 
now Massachusetts State Teachers College. 

Compulsory school-attendance law passed in New 
York, second state in the country to enact such legis- 
lation (Massachusetts first in 1872). 

Narrow defeat (65,512 to 65,111) of constitutional 
amendment in New York State providing that all 
money raised for education by taxation must be used 
for public schools and that no religious sect should 
ever share in such funds. Resubmitted and passed 
two years later. 

Publication of Bartlett's “Elements of Analytical 
Mechanies” (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York), first 
textbook in mechanics to be published in the United 
States. 

First convention of librarians in the United States 
held at the University of the City of New York. 
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First truancy legislation in the United States en- 
acted in the State of New York, providing a fine of 
$50 for parents of children between the ages of 5 and 
14 who were absent from school. 

The “Public School Society of New York” organ- 
ized in 1805 under the leadership of Mayor, later 
Governor, DeWitt Clinton, perhaps the most famous 
of all early American subscription societies for the 
maintenance of schools for the poor, surrendered its 
charter and turned over its buildings and equipment 
to the New York City Board of Education, after edu- 
eating over 600,000 children and training over 1,200 
teachers. 

Special legislation in New York State providing 
for free public schools in Oswego and Utica. 

Edward A. Sheldon elected first superintendent of 
schools at Oswego (N. Y.), resulting in the develop- 
ment of the Oswego State Normal School. 

College of Col- 


lege of the City of New York founded and degree 


Liberal Arts and Science of the 
granting privileges gained. 

Klmira College, New York, chartered as Auburn 
Female Seminary (opened, 1855, as Elmira College), 
the first institution in the United States exclusively 
for women to offer courses and to grant degrees 
equivalent to those in the best colleges for men. 

Packer Collegiate Institute, New York, chartered. 

Organization of State Teachers Association in New 
Jersey. 

Loyola University, Maryland, chartered. 

Meeting of State Agricultural Society of Penn- 
sylvania at Harrisburg at which measures were taken 
for the establishment of an Agricultural High School 
(incorporated 1854), the forerunner of the present 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Edueation (organized in Philadelphia 
in 1850) held at Pittsburgh, 

Beaver College, Pennsylvania, chartered and first 
instruction given as Beaver Female Seminary, located 
at Beaver. 

Franklin College merged with Marshall College to 
form Franklin and Marshall College, Pennsylvania. 

Abolition of the “rate bill” (private tuition) in the 
public schools of Ohio. 

Office of State Commissioner of Common Schools 
established in Ohio. 

Office of county superintendent of schools, formerly 
limited to 19 specified counties, made general for the 
entire State of Ohio. 

Antioch College, Ohio, opened under the presidency 
of Horace Mann; one of the first private institutions 
First 
didacties course in a college or university—offered as 


to open instruction equally to men and women. 


elective to sophomores at Antioch College under Pro- 
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fessor Rebeeca Pennell; also the first college courses 
and hygiene by the same professor. 

Alethezetean Society of Antioch College organ- 
ized, the first coeducational college literary society in 
America. 

Ohio Wesleyan Female College established, later 
(1877) incorporated in Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Western College, Ohio, chartered as the Western 
Female Seminary. 

First instruction given on the present campus of 
Urbana Junior College, Ohio. 

Saint Mary’s College, Indiana, incorporated as Saint 
Mary’s Academy by the General Assembly of Indiana. 

First courses given at the College of Engineering 
of the University of Michigan. 

Establishment of a four-year scientifie course as an 
integral part of the College at the University of 
Michigan, leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science. 

Michigan Central College moved from Spring Arbor 
to Hillsdale and name changed to Hillsdale College. 

Organization of State Teachers Association in Illi- 
nois, with first meeting held at Bloomington. 

Chicago, Illinois, abolished its seven separate school 
districts, with 34 teachers employed, in favor of a 
single city unit. 

Illinois Wesleyan University chartered. 

Monmouth College, Illinois, opened as Monmouth 
Academy. 

Wheaton College, Illinois, chartered by Wesleyan 
Methodists as Illinois Institute. 

Frances Shimer (Junior) College, Illinois, founded 
as Mount Carroll Seminary. 

Organization of State Teachers Association in Wis- 
consin, with first meeting held in Madison. 

First instruction given at Ripon College, Wisconsin. 

Central College, Iowa, chartered. 

First instruction given at Iowa Conference Semi- 
nary which later became Cornell College, Towa. 

Roanoke College, Virginia, chartered. 

Calvin H. Wiley appointed first state superin- 
tendent of schools in North Carolina. 

Mitchell (Junior) College, North Carolina, char- 
ered as Concord Presbyterian Female College. 

First medical summer school in the United States 
opened at the Medics] College of South Carolina by 
John J. Chisholm. 

University of Florida authorized by act of legisla- 
ture and first instruction offered in East Florida 
Seminary. 

Governor Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, in a mes- 
sage to the legislature, declared that the existing 
schools did not meet the demands of the state constitu- 
tion and urged that the subject of education be dealt 
with in a strong and earnest manner. 
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Kentucky for the first time provided for a public 
school in each county. 

Site for present Louisiana State University selected 
about three miles from Alexandria and institution 
officially designated as Louisiana State Seminary of 
Learning and Military Academy (opened 1860). 

Advanced school law enacted in Arkansas, provid- 
ing for an ex-officio state superintendent of schools. 

Office of state superintendent of schools in Mis- 
souri (abandoned in 1841) re-established. 

Culver-Stockton Missouri, chartered as 
Christian University. 

Lindenwood College, Missouri, chartered. 


College, 
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* 
sf ‘ lier p ‘ ‘ 7) 
Washington University, Missouri, chartered as Ehot 


Seminary. 

Westminster College, Missouri, chartered. 

Central High School, St. Louis, first high school 
in Missouri, established. 

Grant of second section of township for school pur- 
poses confirmed in the case of California—the first 
state in the Union to receive two sections (16 and 36) 
for this purpose. 

Permanent county school tax in California raised 
from 3 cents on $100 to 5 cents. 
rechartered 


Oregon Institute (chartered in 1842) 


as Willamette University, Oregon. 


Educational Literature Review... 





HISTORY OF COLLEGES AND 


UNIVERSITIES 


In view of the very large number of recent works 
on the history of higher institutions of learning, it is 
necessary to dispense with introductory comment. 

The “Impressions of Men and Movements at the 
University of North Carolina,” by Henry M. Wag- 
staff, is a posthumous collection of sketches of the 
university administration from 1575 to 1914, pre- 
ceded by a brief summary of early developments since 
the chartering in 1789. Although this publication 
was not intended to furnish a complete history of the 
university, it illustrates in its manner of writing the 
good qualities, such as the consideration of the cul- 
tural context, which are necessary for the production 
of mature historical work. The author was an alum- 
nus who served nearly forty years as professor of 
history at his alma mater. The editorial work was 
sapably performed by the university’s librarian, Louis 
R. Wilson. 

The second edition of the well-known “College Life 
in the Old South,” by E. Merton Coulter, head of the 
history deparmtent, University of Georgia, is actually 
a reprint with minor changes rather than a revision. 
In the main, the volume treats the various facets of 
of Georgia from 
until about 1870. 
consisting chiefly 


the development of the University 
the beginning of the 19th century 
The thoroughgoing documentation, 
of primary materials, many of them in manuscript 
form, testifies to the industry of the author, while 
the charm of the style helps make the book more than 
just another formidable researeh monograph. 
Another institutional history which is profusely 
documented—fifty pages of citations from letters, 
1 For diseussions of earlier writings, see W. W. Brick- 
man, ‘‘College and University History,’’ ScHoot AND 
Society, 64: 465-71, December 28, 1946; and ‘‘ Higher 
Educational History,’’ ibid., 69: 385-91, May 28, 1949. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
trustees’ and faculty minutes, catalogues, and news- 
papers—is “University of South Carolina: Volume 
I, South College,” by W. Hollis, 
alumnus and instructor in history. first of a 


Daniel 
The 


two-volume sesquicentennial history commemorating 


Carolina 


the beginning of instruction in 1805, this book ana- 
lyzes the major lines of collegiate growth until the 
Civil War. 
much attention to the religious and politieal contro- 


The author, justifiably enough, devotes 


versies involving President Thomas Cooper and Pro- 
fessor Francis Lieber, two men who exercised a great 
With 


many professional touches and with a minimum of 


influence on 19th-century higher education. 
dubious statements (p. 7), this historical study ean 
confidently rank among the better works in the area 
of higher educational historiography. 

Of local interest, mainly because of the content and 
style, is “Furman University: A History,” by Dean 
Robert N. Daniel. 
this Baptist institution in South Carolina, founded in 


Emeritus The brief aecount of 
1826, is based on the conventional primary sources, 
but also somewhat too often on secondary materials. 
A short 


bibliography and an appendix containing lists of 


There are no footnote references, however. 


graduates, holders of honorary degrees, and faculty 
complete the volume. The tendency to present clus- 
ters of names in the text (p. 30) appears now and 
then. 

Allen P. Tankersley’s “College Life at Old Ogle- 
thorpe,” which is frankly modeled on Coulter’s work, 
falls short of its objective. This study is distin- 
guished by the use of manuscript and autobiograph- 
ical materials, but it abounds with matter of ques- 
tionable relevance or significance (pp. 17-18, 50-51, 
74-76). A trained historian, Tankersley provides 
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much that is interesting 


Dp?) 


as, for example, the chapter 
on the debating societies. In all, his biography-stress- 
ing story of the Presbyterian college, which was 
opened in 1838, is carried to its closing in 1872 (it 
reopened in 1913) in an effective manner. The ap- 
pendix is made up of documents, a course of study, 
lists of graduates, and an extensive bibliography. 

A lucid account of an unusual institution which 
deserves to be far better known than it is at present 
has been contributed by S. Willis Rudy, associate pro- 
fessor of history, Worcester (Mass.) State Teachers 
His “The College of the City of New York: 
A History, 1847-1947" is by no means an alumnus’ 


College. 


flowery tribute; it is rather a reasoned appraisal 
with numerows frank and eritieal judgments. Doub- 
ling as a centenifial history and a Ph.D. thesis in 
Columbia University’s Graduate School, this copiously 
and accurately documented study takes full aecount 
of the social backgrounds and the educational context. 
At last the alma mater of Goethals, MeMaster, Rem- 
sen, Baruch, Frankfurter, and Mumford can boast of 
a worthy summary of its many achievements. 

Also exhibiting exemplary frankness is “A History 
of the 


Cabaniss, professor of history. 


University of 


James <A, 
The author of the 
story commemorating the founding of the institution 


Mississippi,” by 


in 1848 is specifie about sueh matters as cheating (p. 


O4) and the political interferenee of the late Gov- 
Bilbo (pp. 


temporary criticism of 


ernor 160-68), as well as on the econ- 
President Frederick <A. P. 
There 1s good documentation, but too fre- 
More 


data on the eurriculum would have been welcome in 


Barnard. 


quent citation of newspapers (chaps. xii, xiv). 


this slender volume. 

Three centennial publications mark the founding of 
eolleges in 1850. “Heidelberg: Demoeratie Christian 
College, 1850-1950,” by E. I 


of education and editor of Kducational Forum, makes 


. F. Williams, professor 


use of faeulty and trustees’ minutes, eatalogues, and 
numerous secondary sources to narrate interestingly 
the development of an institution initiated by the Re- 
formed (Zwingli) Church in the United States. The 
author describes the pertinent historical eontext and 
furnishes a clear portrait of his eollege, but he in- 
eludes at times material of questionable significance 
(p. 175) and fails to give sufficient details (pp. 181, 
218) when they are sorely needed. “Prelude to the 
Future: The First Hundred Years of Hiram College,” 
by Mary B. 
Wellesley College, is a literate story which lacks 
About one third of this book deals 
with the prehistory of the college, which, in spite of 


Treudley, professor of sociology at 


documentation. 


the title, did not attain higher edueational status until 
circa 1870, when Burke Aaron Hinsdale was chosen 


president. Appropriately, much attention is given 
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to what has become well known as the Hiram Plan. 
Elmo S. Watson’s “The Illinois Wesleyan Story: 
1850-1950” is chiefly of local interest (e.g., p. 149), 
despite the fact that it is supported by 60 pages of 
notes and a documentary appendix. The section on 
coeducation will attract some historians, who will 
probably remain unimpressed by the author’s claim 
that Ilinois Wesleyan became “a university in fact” 
(pp. 107-13) during the post-Civil-War years. 

Four colleges celebrated their centennials in 1951 
with histories, notwithstanding the circumstance that 
not all of them were in operation as colleges 100 years 
“A Pictorial History of Northwestern Univer- 
sity: 1851-1951,” edited by Franklin D. Scott, pro- 
fessor of history, is a profusely and excellently illus- 


ago. 


trated volume with a rather brief commentary on the 
development of the university as a whole. In his 
foreword the editor candidly states that “the trivial 
and the momentous are deliberately blended, for so 
they are in university life everywhere,” an admission 
that might well be made in countless other college 
histories. There are absorbing photographs of stu- 
dent life, some of them (p. 74) revealing in nature. 
Grace N. Kieekhefer’s “The History of Milwaukee- 
Downer College, 1851-1951” is more conventional pic- 
Although there are no foot- 
notes, it is evident that the author has made constant 
use of original materials. 


torially and textually. 


The emphasis is on person- 
alities, the most famous of them being Catherine E. 
Beecher and Frances Willard. “The University of 
Minnesota, 1851-1951,” by James Gray, alumnus and 
While 
there is much of an informative nature in this well- 
illustrated volume of close to 600 pages, it is not 


professor of English, is a disappointment. 


supported by documentation and bibliography. Only 
about one fifth of the text deals with the first half- 
century, with as much as three fifths on the years 
1920. 


often anecdotal, vague on dates, and stingy with 


since The not-especially sparkling style is 


desirable details (pp. 87, 211). There is a bit on 
‘re Oe 
the teaching of Scandinavian languages, and almost 
a full chapter on football (pp. 540-59). 
veniently priced volume, while undoubtedly based on 


Woodbridge and John Dewey, nothing on 
This con- 


cood souree materials, has more literary than_his- 
torical value. With so many competent historians 
on its staff, it is a mystery why the university en- 
trusted its historiography to a non-historian. Rock- 
well D. Hunt’s “History of the College of the Pacific, 
1851-1951” is the story of a Methodist school which 
has the distinetion of being the first college chartered 
by the State of California. The content, mainly local 
in interest, is derived from many primary materials 
and is full of quotations, but there are few footnotes 
and no precise dovumentary citations. It is to the 
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credit of this institution, as of Heidelberg College, 
that it modestly modified its appellation of “univer- 
sity” to the more fitting one of “college.” Too few 
instances of this kind occur. The author, a noted 
historian of California and dean 
Graduate School of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is director of the college’s California History 
Foundation. 

The virtues of Nora C. Chaflin’s “Trinity College, 
1839-1892: The Beginnings of Duke University” in- 


clude an unusual and weleome emphasis on curricu- 


emeritus of the 


lum, the use of letters and interviews, a useful ap- 
pendix, and a full bibliography. On the other hand, 
the author-alumna, who is dean of women and asso- 
ciate professor of history at Vanderbilt University, 
accepts too readily the higher educational status of a 
distinetly subcollegiate school (cf. p. 88) and is prone 
to name listings (pp. 43, 179, 445). In point of fact, 
it is clear that 1851, rather than 1839, is the proper 
date for the start of the institution. Of special in- 
terest are the sections on the debating societies and 
on Charles J. Soong, founder of the famous Chinese 
family. 

The well-known historian of the South, the late 
David D. Wallace, has contributed the “History of 
Wofford 1854-1949.” This 
Methodist college stresses presidential administrations 


College, account of a 
and also gives some attention to curricular matters, 
but in the main it is of parochial interest (e.g., p. 
237). 
utes, is abundant; the appendix, which lacks a bib- 


Documentation, much of it derived from min- 


liography, has reference value, 
“The 


Origins and Karly Years,” 


Another production 


by a historian is University of Kentucky: 

Hopkins, 
The prehistory of the 
first university in Kentucky is sketched in some detail, 
and the development of the immediate precursor, the 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky 


by James F, 


associate professor of history. 


(1865), is interestingly depicted down to 1910 when 
the present Although 
mented with relative sparseness, the volume is con- 


name was assumed. doeu- 


There is 
(pp. 


vincing as a serious, professional history. 
too much 
168-75). 

Another professor of history, W. Freeman Galpin, 


dependence on newspaper sources 


has produced a book, “Syracuse University: The 
which shows careful research into the 
The subject 
matter is presented in a topical manner, the broadly 


Pioneer Days,” 
records of the institution’s antecedents. 


significant (the purchase of the Leopold von Ranke 
Library) alternating with such narrower items as the 
gymnasium and athleties. In general, the content is 
rather well balanced. Lists of names (pp. 146-47) 
and the lack of footnotes detract from the stature of 
this thorough account of an institution which started 


instruction as late as 1871. 
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Little need be said about “Yale College: An Edu- 
cational History, 1871-1921,” by George W. Pierson, 
Larned Professor of History. The first of a two- 
volume work which will extend to 1937, this study 
is beyond doubt one of the best college histories 
extant. Properly enough, it concentrates on the cur- 
riculum and makes constant reference to the status of 
contemporary higher education all over the country. 
The quality and wealth of the documentation, the in- 
formative appendix, and the superior bibliographical 
essay provide plentiful proof of the value of this first- 
Lest it be thought that the history is 
entirely on the formal side, it should be noted that 
the author does not overlook such delightful details 


rate work. 


as the origins of the Whiffenpoofs and their famous 
song (pp. 350-51). 

The multi-volume history of the Catholie Univer- 
sity of America, initiated in 1946 by the Reverend 
John Tracy Ellis, professor of American Church His- 
tory, has been carried forward chronologically in the 
form of three masters’ theses by his disciples: the 
Reverend Patrick J. Ahern, covering the rectorship 
of John J. Keane, 1887-1896; the Reverend Peter J. 
Hogan, that of Thomas J. Conaty, 1896-1903; and 
Barry, that of Denis J. 
All three volumes are charae- 


the Reverend Colman J, 
O’Connell, 1903-09. 
terized by close documentation from a variety of 
archival sources, long quotations (at times in un- 
translated Latin by Ahern and Hogan), a frank at- 
titude toward controversial problems, a lack of suffi- 
cient stress on curriculum, and a full bibliography. 
The Ahern study devotes much attention to the selee- 
tion of an international faculty and to the Bouquillon 
controversy, but the other volumes are largely of local 
significance. The quality of these theses is far above 
that of what is customarily accepted by most univer- 
sities as research papers for the master’s degree. 
Somewhat belatedly, “The History of Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College,” by Roberta D. Cornelius, 
professor of English, was published to commemorate 
the semicentennial of the institution’s founding in 
1891. 
3.) This competently documented account includes 


(The college “opened its doors” in 1893, p. 


the educational setting of Virginia and the United 
States and offers much information on the faculty 
and courses of study. Pleasant trivia (pp. 265-66) 
are not overlooked, nor is the hidebound habit of list- 
ing names (pp. 102-03, 200). 
down to 1949-50. 


As in the case of the University of Minnesota, it 


The story is carried 


is hard to understand why a non-historian was chosen 
to write the “History of Indiana University: Volume 
II, 1902-1937, The Bryan Administration.” The late 
3urton D. Myers, dean emeritus of the School of Med- 
icine, was conscientious, thoroughgoing, and pains- 
taking in his work, but the product of his long labors 
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shows more faults than virtues. It is unfortunate 
that, in over 750 pages of text, the documentation 
frequently lacks precision in citation; the content 1s 
in the form of chronicles and includes undocumented 
reminiscences in the first person (p. 50) and numer- 
ous digressions (pp. 37, 88-122, 205-07), not to speak 
of lists‘of names (pp. 8-9, 125-26), which properly 
belong in an appendix. A hint of the book’s empha- 
sis may be inferred from the fact that the develop- 
ment of athletics from 1867 to 1937 (pp. 352-411) 
receives more space than the curriculum for 1824- 
1937 (pp. 481-503). 


tion is profusely illustrated, but omits a bibliography. 


This purely parochial publica- 


By way of marked contrast, the second volume of 
“The University of Wisconsin: A History, 1848- 
1925,” by Merle Curti and Vernon Carstensen, pro- 
fessors of history, maintains the standard of excel- 
lence expected of mature historical productions. Cov- 
ering the administrations of presidents Charles R. 
Van Hise and Edward A. Birge (1905-25), this well- 
balanced and topical presentation correlates the uni- 
versity’s growth with national events in and out of 
education, There is little to be desired in the way 
of style or documentation, although at times more 
information would seem to be ealled for (e.g., p. 483). 
The authors are refreshingly eandid about such touchy 
matters as student cheating and football. 

An unpretentious, eminently readable, but nonethe- 
less penetrating reminiscence of a 41-year presidency 
of Vassar College is offered in Henry N. MacCrack- 
en's “The Hiekory Limb.” 
tains the stuff on which more formal historical writ- 


This delightful book eon- 
ings are based. Students of American higher eduea- 
tion will find here much of interest, as, for example, 
MacCracken’s strictures on Abraham Flexner’s sweep- 
(pp. 176-77). Another popularized 
history, but one that has made greater use of docu- 
the 


story of the School of Religion, State University of 


ing criticisms 


mentary sources, is “Of Faith and Learning,” 


Iowa, written by Marcus Bach, professor of religion. 
This detailed account commemorates the 25th anni- 
versary of the school of three faiths which 
founded in 1927. 

Two publications deal with the origins and growth 
of recently founded institutions. “ACUNY: The As- 


sociated Colleges of Upper New York,” by Amy M. 


was 


Gilbert, professor of history, is a full, factual record 
of a group of two-year colleges which came into be- 
ing almost over night in August, 1946, and went out 
1950. 


unique response to an emergency in higher education 


of existence in This illustrated story of “a 
in the State of New York” is founded upon letters, 
interviews, telegrams, as well as on the usual sources, 
an embarrassment of wealth that is skillfully handled 


by the author, who was the official historian. Much 
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of it makes exciting reading (e.g., pp. 100-02). 
‘Brandeis University,” by Rabbi Israel Goldstein, 
New York City, recounts the genesis of this Jewish- 
sponsored institution and points up the author’s role 
in its creation. In discussing the differences between 
himself and Albert Einstein relative to the university, 
Dr. Goldstein maintains an attitude of self-restraint. 

The publication of several monographs in the his- 
tory of higher education is reassuring to some extent 
that not all research in this field is connected with 
collegiate celebrations. “History of Speech Eduea- 
tion at Columbia College, 1754-1949,” by Helen P. 
Roach, is a thoroughly, competently documented study 
of the ups and downs of the teaching of elocution and 
of the student speaking societies. A Ph.D. thesis at 
Teachers College, this book illustrates what still re- 
mains to be done for other subjects and in other in- 
stitutions before the full history of American higher 
“The 
and Progress of Negro Colleges in Georgia, 1865- 
1949,” by Willard Range, department of political sei- 
ence, University of Georgia, correlates effectively the 


education can be confidently composed. Rise 


development of such institutions as Atlanta and Clark 
universities and Morehouse and Spelman colleges with 
their socio-educational backgrounds. Proper use is 
made of a variety of sources, although there is at 
times too much dependence on newspapers where more 
direct materials might have been consulted. In spite 
of the author’s visits to the colleges, it appears that 
his treatment of the period prior to 1900 is superior 
to that of the more recent decades. The use of manu- 
seript sources characterizes “Some Early Tools of 
American Science,” by I. Bernard Cohen, assistant 


professor of the history of science, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Donald Fleming’s “Science and Technology 


in Providence, 1760-1914.” Both are contributions 
to the history of science education, the latter, eover- 
ing a longer period in shorter space, stressing the 
relation of Brown University to its community. Dr. 
Cohen’s study, meticulously documented and liberally 
illustrated, correets several erroneous notions con- 
cerning the role of science in early American culture 
and the teaching of science during the colonial and 
early republic times. Also of value to the research 
student are “Bulwark of Liberty: Early Years at 
Dickinson,” a series of seven essays on some aspects 
of the history of Dickinson College, and the sixth 
section of “The University of Michigan: An Eneyelo- 
pedie Survey,” edited by Wilfred B. Shaw. The for- 
mer includes Lyman H. Butterfield’s scholarly paper 
on Benjamin Rush's relationship to the college, while 
the latter continues the historical sketches of the vari- 
ous units of the university from their founding to 
1940. The longest seetion, on; the School of Educa- 
tion, is of special interest to students of the history 


of teacher training. 
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Belonging to a special category is “College Names: 
Their Origin and Significance,” by Albert Keiser, pro- 
fessor of English, Lenoir Rhyne College (Hickory, 
N. C.). 


tutional names which are not geographically self-ex- 


This is an alphabetical dictionary of insti- 


planatory, with some historical and other more or 
less pertinent data. Sometimes the explanations lack 
the origin, the significance, or both (p. 20). 
of its interesting content and provocative introdue- 


In spite 


tion, the book remains of moderate reference value. 
The author’s reasons (p. 7) for the segregation of 
the Negro colleges into a special section (pp. 171- 
84) are uneonvineing. 

Only a handful of publications offer source mate- 
William Smith’s “Account of the 
Academy and Charitable School of Philadelphia in 


rials. College, 


, 


Pennsylvania,” published originally in 1759, is pre- 
sented in the 1803 revision under the editorial guid- 
ance of Thomas R. Adams and with the helpful notes 
of Thomas Woody. 


fundamental source for the history of the Univer- 


Provost Smith’s short essay is a 
sity of Pennsylvania. Matters of great and minor 
moment are deseribed in “The Diary of a Student at 
Delaware College: August, 1853, to November, 1854,” 
edited by William D. This 
transcript” of the original of 


Lewis. “eonsecientious 


destroyed Joseph 
Cleaver, Jr.’s diary, has been thoroughly annotated 
by the editor. A longer document, “Diary, 1843- 
1852, of James Hadley,” edited by Laura H. Mosely, 
deals with an earlier period from the teacher’s view- 
point. Hadley, who taught Greek at Yale from 1845 
to 1872, was the father of President Arthur T. Had- 
ley. The first volume of “Builders of American Uni- 
versities,” edited by David A. Weaver, president, 
Shurtleff College, contains the texts of the inaugural 
speeches of 19 presidents (Hall, Eliot, Wilson, Butler, 
White, Gilman, etc.) who headed private colleges for 
20 or more years. Apart from brief biographical in- 
troductions, there is no editorial apparatus. Finally, 
a word of thanks is due Edgar W. Knight, Kenan 
Professor of Edueation, University of North Caro- 
lina, for the third part of his five-volume “A Doeu- 
mentary History of Education in the South before 
1860,” which treats of the growth of the state uni- 
versity. The current volume consists of letters, char- 
ters, minutes, rules and regulations, and several fae- 
similes in chronological arrangement, with the pri- 
Dr. Knight’s remarks 
and footnotes are all too few and brief, and the table 
of contents can stand improvement. 
of the history of American culture and education will 
long remain indebted to Knight for his unparalleled 


mary stress on the eurriculum. 


Serious students 


series of source collections. 
Considerations of space permit the merest com- 


ment on foreign works. “Histoire des Universités,” 
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by René Aigrain, professor at the Université Catho- 
lique de l'Ouest, is a short, popular summary of the 
high points in the history of high » education from 
ancient Greece to the present. Atiention is also given 
to American and other non-European universities, but 
the content on the whole is superficial and loaded with 
names and dates. More substantial is “Aspects de 
l'Université de Paris,” by the famed medievalist, Louis 
As might be ex- 


Halphen, and nine other scholars. 
peeted, the most satisfactorily documented essays deal 


with the middle ages.* Also emphasized is the Ren- 
aissance period. The illustrated “La storia dell’uni- 
versita di Ferrara (1391-1950),” by Alesandro Vis- 
conti, is largely based on secondary materials, in- 
eluding older histories of Ferarra, and is hardly satis- 
factory on the current century. “The College of 
Corpus Christi and of the Blessed Virgin Mary: A 
History from 1822 to 1952,” by Patrick Bury, fellow 
and librarian, is mainly a biographical study which 
is informative about curriculum and other significant 
matters in the 600-year college, but which also ineludes 
many trivia, some of them unbelievable in a serious 
historical work (“Fynn, who had charge of the But- 
tery, never wore braces and declared that his trousers 
kept up because he was made after God’s own image,” 
pp. 94-95). 
sources, especially D. A. Winstanley’s two volumes on 
“History of the 
brary, 1845-1945,” by Sir Edmund Craster, former 
librarian, is a thoroughgoing study of the type that 


The author overindulges in secondary 


Victorian Cambridge. Jodleian Li- 


is all too rare in higher educational historiography. 
More stress on the development of university libraries 
and less on nonessentials would do much to illumine 
the development of higher institutions. A most un- 
usual publication in modern times is “Documentos 
para la historia de la Reptibliea Oriental del Uru- 
Actas del Consejo Universitario, 1849-1870,” 


a fully indexed source collection having a bearing on 


Cuay: 


the early history of Universidad de la Reptiblieca at 
Montevideo. The doeuments take up 480 large-sized 
pages. “Victoria University College” is a parochial 
and undocumented (disarmingly exeused in the pref- 
ace) volume honoring the New Zealand institution’s 
semicentennial. The author of this readable book is 
J. C. Beaglehole, lecturer in history, a man who has 
previously published a history of the University of 
New Zealand. Neither Lotta 


and Fulfillment” nor the official compilation of essays, 


Levensohn’s “Vision 


“The Hebrew University of Jerusalem,” both of which 
of the institution, 


2 Essays on higher medieval education are found in F, 
W. Powicke, ‘‘Ways of Medieval Life and Thought’’ 
(London: Odhams, 1949); and R. W. Seton-Watson,’ 
editor, ‘‘Prague Essays’’ (Oxford: Clarendon, 1949). 

3 An excellent work which is hardly known here is G. 
Ermini, ‘‘Storia della Universita di Perugia’’ (Bologna: 
Zanichelli, 1947). 


celebrate the semi-jubilee can 
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qualify as historical studies. The latter volume, how- 
ever, affords much insight into the work and ideals 
of the university. 

In 1895 Hastings Rashdall complained that uni- 
versity histories have not applied the comparative 
method. To this one may add that they still abound 
in trivialities, lack sufficient and suitable documenta- 
tion, understress the educational featurgs, and try too 
hard to establish institutional antiquity. Of course, 
this is a generalization which does not apply to a 
number of the histories discussed in the present arti- 
cle and others which are known to students of higher 
educational history. It does, however, fit many pub- 
lications of the past. It is not too late to raise the 
standards of historical writing in this field. The em- 
ployment of trained historians, general and educa- 
tional, will help achieve such an objective. 
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. B. Cohen. ‘‘Some Early Tools of American Science.’’ 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xxi, 
201. $4.75. 

R. D. Cornelius. 


‘“‘The History of Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College.’? Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 428. $6.00, 

E. M. Coulter. ‘‘College Life in the Old South.’’ Second 
edition. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1951. 
Pp. xiii, 320. $4.50. 

E. Craster. ‘‘History of the Bodleian Library, 1845- 
1945.’’ Oxford: Clarendon, 1952. Pp. xii, 372. $8.50. 

M. Curti and V. Carstensen. ‘‘The University of Wis- 
consin: A History, 1848-1925.’’ Vol. II. Madison: 
University ef Wisconsin Press, 1949. Pp. x, 668. 
$6.00. (Set of 2 vols., $10.00.) 


4R. Hofstadter and C. D. Hardy, ‘‘ The Development 
and Scope of Higher Education in the United States’’ 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1952) was un- 
available. S. Willis Rudy is at work on a history of 
higher education in the U. S. Guy E. Snavely is plan- 
ning a survey of the history of Christian higher eduea- 
tion in the U.S. E. P. Dutton, New York, published two 


popular histories in 1950: Wellesley, by A. P. Hackett; 
and Harvard, by C. A. Wagner. 
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R. N. Daniel. ‘‘Furman University: A History.’’ 
Greenville, S. C.: The University, 1951. Pp. xvii, 289. 

‘*Doeumentos para la historia de la Reptblica Oriental 
del Uruguay; Tomo I, Cultura: Actas del Consejo Uni- 
versitario, 1849-1870.’’ Montevideo: Universidad de 
la Republica, 1949. Pp. xx, 545. 

D. Fleming. ‘‘Seience and Technology in Providence, 
1760-1914.’’ Providence, R. I.: Brown University, 
1952. Pp. 54. 

W. F. Galpin. ‘‘Syracuse University: The Pioneer 
Days.’’ Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xv, 270. $3.75. 

A. Gilbert. ‘‘ACUNY: The Associated Colleges of Upper 
New York.’’ Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xxii, 524. $4.75. 

. Goldstein, ‘‘ Brandeis University.’’ New York: Bloch 
Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. xi, 133. $2.50. 

. Gray. ‘‘The University of Minnesota, 1851-1951.’’ 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1951. Pp. 
xvii, 609. $3.75. 

- Halphen et al. ‘‘ Aspects de 1’Université de Paris.’’ 
Paris: Albin Michel, 1949. Pp. 267. 390 franes. 

P. E. Hogan. ‘‘The Catholie University of America, 
1896-1903.’’ Washington, D. C.: Catholie University 
of America Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 212. $3.00. 

D, W. Hollis. ‘‘University of South Carolina: Volume 
I, South Carolina College.’’ Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 343. $3.50. 

J. F. Hopkins. ‘‘The University of Kentucky: Origins 
and Early Years.’’ Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1951. Pp. xiii, 305. $4.00. 

R. D. Hunt. ‘‘History of the College of the Pacific, 
1851-1951.’’ Stockton, Calif.: College of the Pacifie, 
1951. Pp. xvi, 226. $4.00. 

A. Keiser. ‘‘College Names: Their Origin and Signifi- 
cance.’’ New York: Bookman Associates, 1952. Pp. 
184, $3.00. 

G. N. Kieckhefer. 
College, 1851-1951.’’ 
Pp. 124. 

KE, W. Knight, editor. ‘‘A Doeumentary History of Edu- 
eation in the South before 1860: Volume III, The Rise 
of the State University.’’ Chapel Hill: University of 


a 


— 


‘*The History of Milwaukee-Downer 
Milwaukee: The College, 1951. 


North Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 484. $12.50. 
L.. Levensohn. ‘Vision and Fulfillment.’’ New York: 


Greystone Press, 1950. Pp. 190. 
W. D. Lewis, editor. ‘‘The Diary of a Student at Dela- 
1854.’’ 


ware College: August, 1853, to November, 
3altimore: J. H. Furst Co., 1951. Pp. 87. 
H. N. MacCracken. ‘‘The Hiekory Limb.’’ New York: 


Scribner, 1950. Pp. 212. $2.75. 

L. H. Moseley, editor. ‘‘Diary, 1843-1852, of James 
Hadley.’’? New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xii, 334. 

B. D. Myers. ‘‘History of Indiana University: Volume 
IT, 1902-1937, The Bryan Administration.’’ Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Bookstore, 1952. Pp. xiv, 
806. 

G. W. Pierson. ‘‘Yale College: An Educatioral History, 
1871-1921.’’ New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xv, 773. $6.00. 

W. Range. ‘‘The Rise and Progress of Negro Colleges 
in Georgia, 1865-1949.’’ Athens: University of Geor- 
gia Press, 1951. Pp. x, 254. $3.75. 

H. P. Roach. ‘‘History of Speech Education at Columbia 
College, 1754-1949.’’ New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. Pp. 
viii, 134. $2.35. 

S. W. Rudy. ‘‘The College of the City of New York: 
A History, 1847-1947.’’ New York: City College 
Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 492. $6.00. 

[F. D. Seott, editor]. ‘SA Pictorial History of North- 
western University: 1851-1951.’’ Evanston, IIl.: 
Northwestern University Press, 1951. Pp. 199. 

W. B. Shaw, editor. ‘‘The University of Michigan: An 
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Encyclopedic Survey.’’ Part VI. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1952. Pp. 1037-1157. $1.50. 

W. Smith. ‘‘ Account of the College, Academy and Chari- 
table School of Philadelphia in Pennsylvania.’’ Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Library, 1951. 
Pp. 43. 

A. P. Tankersley. 
Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1951. 
184. $3.00. 

‘*The Hebrew University of Jerusalem.’’ 
The University, 1950. Pp. xvi, 207. 

M. B. Treudley. ‘‘Prelude to the Future: The First 
Hundred Years of Hiram College.’’ New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1959. Pp. 288. $2.50. 

H. M. Wagstaff. ‘‘Impressions of Men and Movements 


‘*College Life at Old Oglethorpe.’’ 
Pp. xiv, 


Jerusalem: 


Events 
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Chapel Hill: 


at the University of North Carolina.’’ 
Pp. ix, 110. 


University of North Carolina Press, 1950. 
$2.00, 

D. D. Wallace. ‘‘History of Wofford College, 1854- 
1949.’’ Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 287. $5.00. 

E. S. Watson. ‘‘The Illinois Wesleyan Story: 1850- 
1950.’’ Bloomington: Illinois Wesleyan University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xix, 276. 

Db. A. Weaver, editor. ‘‘Builders of American Univer- 
sities.’’ Volume I. Alton, [ll.: Shurtleff College 
Press, 1950. Pp. 381. $3.00. 

E. 1. F. Williams. ‘‘ Heidelberg: Democratie Christian 
College, 1850-1950. Menasha, Wis.: Banta, 1952. 
Pp. xi, 321. 


’” 





EDUCATION IN 1952 

THE year that is ending in a few days was not 
marked by any notable events or progress in educa- 
tion. The attacks made on the publie schools in the 
preceding years seem to have abated, but a new 
cleavage in American education was created by the 
plea of the president of Harvard University for the 
education of all Americans in the public schools for 
sone time in their educational careers. This was in- 
terpreted as an attack on both the denominational 
and independent schools. On the other side, the pub- 
lic-school system has been seriously criticized for the 
refusal to inciude religious instruction in the eur- 
riculum, a eriticism that has been met by the publi- 
eation of a second edition of the NEA’s Edueational 
Policies Commission's pamphlet, “Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Publie Schools.” 
religious education it would be difficult to find in 


On the question of 


comparable period as extensive a flow of books aud 
articles as in 1952, a fact attested by reference to the 
semi-annual indexes of this journal. 

The year has not been marked by any notable in- 
novations in elementary or in secondary education. 
This may be the result of the attacks on the schools 
for alleged failure to teach the Three R’s successfully. 
This allegation prompted the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development of the NEA to 
conduct a survey of the nation’s schools which re- 
sulted in a report explaining and defining modern 
methods of teaching the Three R’s. 

The school systems of the country continue to be 
faced with the difficulties of meeting the serious issues 
created by the large postwar increase in the school 
population. The shortage of teachers and the em- 
ployment of teachers with substandard qualifications, 
which showed signs of declining, give every evidence 
While there has been a 
slicht increase in teachers’ salaries, the increase is very 
The 
most serious aspect of this problem is the fact that 


of again inereasing in 1953. 


quickly absorbed by the rising cost of living. 


the teacher-education institutions are not being at- 
tended by a number of students adequate to meet the 
nation’s requirements. As serious as the issue of 
teachers is that of buildings and classrooms, the in- 
adequacy of which results in overcrowding, double 


The 
likelihood that this situation will be met by the pro- 


sessions, and /or the use of temporary buildings. 


vision of Federal aid has become more remote than 
ever, 

In higher education the dire forebodings about the 
leading 
thought fit to print last spring not only did not ma- 
terialize but were proved not to have been justified. 
Nevertheless the 
gradual disappearance of the GI from the campus 


drop in enrollments which a newspaper 


The drop was, in fact, negligible. 


before the new group replaced him has inereased 
the financial difficulties of colleges and universities. 
There has accordingly been an inerease in the num- 
ber of state-wide and regional groupings of inde- 
The 
issue of finance is likely to be clarified by the pub- 
lication at the end of November of the series of re- 


pendent institutions organized to raise funds. 


ports prepared under the direction of the Commission 
on Financing Higher Edueation 
Sociery, November 22). 

One movement in 1952 that is to be deplored is 
the concerted attack on Unesco and the UN, led by 
The attack is based 
on the false interpretation that these organizations 


(see SCHOOL AND 


both national and local groups. 


are out to capture the schools in order to wean the 
younger generation away from the patriotie ideals, 
to undermine national loyalties, and to build through 
education toward a supergovernment. Against such 
attacks the only defense is to read the Charter and 
Constitution of Uneseo and of UN.—TI. L. K. 


APPOINTMENTS OF ADMINISTRATORS 
REPORTED IN VOLUME 76 OF 
“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” 


CONTINUING the service inaugurated in 1949, 


ScHOOL AND Society is listing herewith the names of 
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chief administrators of universities, colleges, techno- 
logical institutes, and private schools whose appoint- 
ments were reported in these columns since the first of 
July. An all cases, with the exception of appoint- 
ments that will not become effective until after Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, the persons named have already assumed 
their posts. 


Adams State College (Alamosa, Colo.): Fred J. 
Plachy (president). 

Assumption College (Windsor, Ont.): The Very 
Reverend Eugene C. Le Bel, C.S.B. (president). 

Baghdad (Iraq) College: The Reverend Thomas F. 
Hussey, S.J. (president). 

Blake School (ifopkins, Minn.) : Prescott C. Cleve- 
land (headmaster). 

Bluefield (W. Va.) State College: Gregory W. Whit- 
ing (acting president). 

brevard (N. Car.) College: The Reverend Robert 
Il. Stamey (president). 

Brown University (Providence, R. I.): Harold B. 
Tanner (chancellor). 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Seminary: Marian W. Smith (head- 
mistress). 

Canisius College (Buffalo, N. Y.): The Reverend 
Phillip E. Dobson, S.J. (president). 

City College (New York 30): Buell G. Gallagher 
(pre sident). 

College of Emporia (Kans.): Luther E. Sharp 
(president). 

Colorado Baptist College (Denver): Hale V. Davis 
(president), September 6, 1953. 

Columbia (S. Car.) Bible College: The Reverend G. 
Allen Fleece (president). 

Eastern Oregon College of Education (La Grande) : 
Frank B. 


Emerson College (Boston 16): S. Justus MeKinley 


Sennett (president). 


(president). 

Emmanuel College (Boston 15): Sister Alice Gert- 
rude (president). 

Fairmont (W. Va.) State College: John W. Pence 
(president). 

Fenn College (Cleveland): G. Brooks Earnest 
president. 

Ferris Institute (Big Rapids, Mich.) : 
Spathelf (president). 

Ferrum (Va.) Junior College: The Reverend Stanley 


EE. Emrich (president). 


Victor F., 


Car.) : 
Francis Haight (president), July 1, 1953. 


Furman University (Greenville, S. Elmer 
Georgetown University (Washington, D. C.): The 
Reverend Edward Bernard. Bunn, 8.J. (president). 
Greenbrier Junior College (Lewisburg, W. Va.): 
J. Ralph Murray (president). 
Greensboro (N. Car.) College: Harold H. Hutson 
(president). 
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lowa State College (Ames): James Harold Hilton 
(president), July 1, 1953. 

Lambuth College (Jackson, Tenn.) : Luther L. Gob- 
bel (president). 

Loomis School (Windsor, Francis O. 
Grubbs (headmaster). 

McDonogh (Md.) 
(headmaster). 

Manhattan (Kans.) Bible College: The Reverend 
Roy Burgess (president). 

Manlius (N. Y.) School: John W. MacDonald (head- 
master). 

Meharry Medical College 
Harold D. West (president). 

Millsaps College (Jackson, Miss.): The Reverend 
Ellis Finger, Jr. (president). ; 

Mississippi State College for Women (Columbus) : 
Charles Pinckney Hogarth (president). 

Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.): J. Conrad 
Seegers (president), March 1, 1953. 

Nazarene Theological Seminary (Kansas City, Mo.) : 
Lewis T. Corlett (president). 

Newark (N. J.) Academy: Donald H. Miller (head- 
master). 

Northeast Mississippi Junior College (Booneville) : 


Conn.) : 


School: Robert L. 


Lamborn 


(Nashville 8, Tenn.) : 


3enjamin Willis Jones (president). 

Northwest Nazarene College (Nampa. Idaho): The 
Reverend John E. Riley (president). 

Park School (Indianapolis): G. MeDonald Garrett 
(headmaster). 

Quincy (Hl.) College: The Reverend Julian Woods, 
O.F.M. (president). 

Reed College (Portland 2, Ore.): Duncan S. Bal- 
lantine (president). 

Rhode Island Coilege of Education (Providence 8) : 
William Clement Gaige (president). 

St. Bernardine of Siena College (Loudonville, N. Y.): 
The Very Reverend J. Campbell, O.F.M. (president). 

St. Francis College (Brooklyn 2): The Reverend 
Brother Jerome (president). 

St. Michael’s College (Winooski Park, Vt.): The 
Very Reverend Francis E. Moriarity, 8.S.E. (presi- 
dent). 

Shenandoah College (Dayton, Va.) : The Reverend 
Troy A. Brady (president). 

Southeastern Louisiana College (Hammond) : Clark 
L. Barrow (president). 

State Teachers College 
Clement C. Maxwell (president). 

State University of New York Teachers College 
(New Paltz): George W. Angell (acting president). 

Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.) : Thomas Arthur 
Spragens (president). 

Stockton (Calif.) 
(president). 


(Bridgewater, Mass.) : 


College: Julio L. Bortolazzo 
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Storm King School (Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.): 
Burke Boyce (headmaster). 

Suffield (Conn.) Schools: Appleton Seaverns (head- 
master). 

Talladega (Ala.) College: The Reverend Arthur D. 
Gray (president). 

Texas Technological College (Lubbock): Edward 
Newlon Jones (president). 

Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.): Albert C. 
Jacobs (president). 

Tufts College (Medford, Mass.) : 


(acting president). 


Nils Y. Wessell 

University of California (Los Angeles 24) : Raymond 
Bernard Allen (chancellor). 

University of Nevada: Minard W. Stout (presi- 
dent). ; 

University of Notre Dame: The Reverend Theodore 


M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. (president). 
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University of Texas (Austin 1): Logan Wilson 
(president). 

Unquowa School 
Ilahn (headmaster). 

Upper lowa University (Fayette) : 
bee (president). 

Wesleyan College (Macon, Ga.): The Reverend B. 
Joseph Martin (president). 

Westminster College (Salt Lake City, Utah): The 
Reverend J. Richard Palmer (president). 

West Virginia State College (Institute) : William J. 
L. Wallace (acting president). 

Woods School (Langhorne, Pa.) : Edward L. John- 
stone (president). 

Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute: Francis 
William Reys (acting president). 

Wyomissing (Pa.) Polytechnic Institute: T. Glenwood 
Stoudt (president). 

York (Pa.) Junior College: Robert Gates Dawes 
(president). 


(Bridgeport, Conn.): Conrad 


Eugene E. Gar- 





Notes and News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

John Randolph Hubbard, associate professor of 
history, Tulane University (New Orleans 18), has 
been named dean of the university’s Sophie New- 
comb Memorial College, to succeed Logan Wilson, 
whose appointment as president, the University of 
Texas, was reported in ScHoou anp Society, August 
30. Anna Many, counselor to women, who has been 
serving as acting dean, will continue in this capacity 
until Dr. Hubbard takes office, July 1, 1953. 


William A. Nielander, chairman of the department 
of maketing, Hofstra 
College (Hempstead, N. Y.), has been appointed 
Munici- 


management, and _ statistics, 


dean, College of Business Administration, 
pal University of Wichita (Kans.), to sueceed Frank 
Neff who retired in 1950 after 24 years of service. 
School of Engineering, 
who has been serving as acting dean, will resume the 


Kenneth Razak, director, 
directorship in June, 1953, when Dr. Nielander as- 


sumes his new duties. 


Recent Deaths 

William H. Haskell, retired associate professor of 
art, City College (New York 30), died, December 15, 
Professor Haskell 
(1910-15), 
instructor (1915-22), assistant professor (1922-29), 


at the age of seventy-seven years. 
had served the college as tutor in art 


and associate professor (1929-44). 


Bowman Foster Ashe, president, the University of 


Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.), died, December 16, at 
the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Ashe had served as 
teacher and principal (1903-10) in elementary and 
high schools of Pennsylvania and California; teacher 
in recreational eenters (1910-12), Pittsburgh; super- 
(1912-13), (Pa.); 
teacher in industrial schools (1913-14), Pittsburgh; 
(1920-21) 
student counselor and university examiner (1921- 
26), the University of Pittsburgh; and executive 


intendent of schools Parnassus 


associate professor of economics and 


secretary (1926) and president (1926-52), the Uni- 
versity of Miami. 


Abraham Gideon, a leader in the simplified spelling 


movement, died, December 16, at the age of eighty- 
five years. Dr. Gideon had served as professor of 
modern languages (1903-12), Colorado State Teach- 
ers College (now Colorado State College of i duea- 
tion, Greeley) ; professor (1912-13), Harvard School 
(Los Angeles, Calif.); and assistant professor of 
modern (1913-14), the 


his retirement from teaching he 


languages University of 
Wyoming. S nee 
had devoted his time and efforts to the cause of 
simplified spei..ng. 


Gladys Eugenia Bryson, Mary Huggins Gamble 
Professor of Sociology, Smith College (Northamp- 
ton, Mass.), died, December 18, at the age of fifty- 
eight years. Dr. Bryson had served as student seere- 
(1919-25), National Board of the YWCA; 
teaching fellow, department of social institutions 
(1925-27), and resident secretary (1930-31), Inter- 


tary 
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national House, University of California; and as- 
sistant professor of sociology (1931-34), associate 
professor (1934-40), professor (since 1940), and 
the department 1945), Smith 


chairman of (since 


College. 


Frederick W. Kennedy, professor emeritus of 
journalism, University of Washington (Seattle 5), 
died, December 18, at the age of seventy-seven years, 
Dr. Kennedy retired in 1947 following a teaching 
career of 38 years. 


ame” Ld; L 


BURTON, WILLIAM H. The Guidance of Learning 

Activities: A Summary of the Principles of Teaching 
Based upon the Growth of the Learner. Pp. xii +737. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., New York 1. 1952. 
$5.00. 
A second edition. This book tells us that teaching is not 
a routine or rule-of-thumb process; it is a genuine intel- 
lectual adventure ; it demands the ability to adapt boldly, 
to invent, and to create procedures to meet the ever-chang- 
ing demands of a learning situation. 


e 

CAMPBELL, WILLIAM V., ROBERT J. ENGLISH, 
AND GEORGE LAMPROS (Compilers). Current 
Operating Expenditures and Income of Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1930, 1940, and 1950. Pp. 
xvii+97. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1952. $2.50. 
A Staff Technical Paper of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education. 





e e 
CENTER, STELLA S. The Art of Book Reading: A 
Guide for the Intelligent Reader Who Seeks in Books 
Better Understanding and Greater Enjoyment. Pp. 
xix +298. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 17. 
1952. $3.50. 
e 
“‘The E in Uneseo.’’ Curriculum Division Publication 
No. 498. Pp. 96. Associate Superintendent, Curricu- 
lum Division, Los Angeles City School Distriets, 450 
North Grand, Los Angeles, Calif. 1952. 
e 
HARTUNG, BRUNO J. A Study of the Economie Status 
of the Professor in American Colleges and Universities. 
Pp. xii+ 17. The Catholie University of America Press, 
Washington 17, D.C. 1952. 
Abstract of a dissertation in the Studies in Economics 
Abstract Series, Vol. No. 3. 
e 
7 
HOFSTADTER, RICHARD, AND C. DEWITT*HARDY. 
The Development and Scope of Higher Education in 
the United States. Pp. vii+254. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York 27. 1952. $3.00. 
vie oti for the Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation. 
e 
KENNAN, GEORGE F. American Diplomacy, 1900- 
1950, Pp, 144. The New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., New York 22. 1952. 35 cents. 
Revealing the strengths and weaknesses of American di- 
plomacy today and discussing the challenge of Soviet 
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power. <A collection of the Charles R. Walgreen Founda- 
tion Lectures. 
@ 

MILLETT, JOHN D. Financing Higher Education in 
the United States. Pp. xix+503. Illustrated. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. 1952. $5.00. 
A careful analysis of the over-all administrative and finan- 
cial conditions and requirements of higher education today. 
The staff report of the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education. 

® 

The Modern City: An Introduction 

to Urban Sociology. Pp. xi+477. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

New York 11. 1952. $5.50. 

This study emphasizes sociological orientation and should 

furnish the urban engineer, the land economist, and the 

architect with an approach to the social aspects of the city. 


RIEMER, SVEND. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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pe Sen, 
Secondary df Ay ‘4 College 
Elementary ) 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC, 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 
cation, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


Education Association. 


President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, Nationa) 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
ROSCOE L. WEST, 





